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The object of THE SOCIETY for the PROMOTION of 
PERMANENT and UNIVERSAL PEACE, な to print and 
circulate Tracts, and to diffuse information tending to show that 
War is inconsistent with the spmt of Christianity^ and the true 
interests of mankind^ and to point out the means best calculated 
to maintain Permanent and Universal Peace, upon the basis of 
Christian Principles* Its labours are not limited by Local 
attachments, nor circumscribed by Geographical Boundaries, 
but extend to the whole human race. 



Robert Marsden, Esq. Chairman. 

Samuel Gurnet, Esq. Treasurer^ 

Uev. James Hargreates, Honorary Home Secretary. 

Rev. Thomas Wood, Honorary Foreign Secretary. 

John Betans, Assistant Secretary and Collector. 



*•* It な requested that all Communications may be forwarded 
to the respective Officers of the Peace Society, directed to the 
Depository, Star Court、 Bread Street 、 Cheapside. 



INTRODUCTION 



As War, whatever form it may assume, and by whatever name it 
may be called, is prohibited by the letter and spirit of the Gospel, so 
the prosecution of it has been the scourge and curse of mankind. 
The Committee of the Peace Society, in the tracts they have pub- 
lished, have proved the contrariety of all War to the moral pre- 
cepts of Christianity* They have exhibited in their publi- 
cations the crimes and miseries which War originates, and the 
permanent distress it inflicts on' the community at large. An 
exposure of the disappointment, the disquietude, anxiety and secret 
remorse, it visits on the prime instigators and agents of this direst 
plague of the human race, was only wanting to complete the argu- 
ment. In the " Historical Illustrations, &c.，，* just published, and in 
the following Reflections of M. Necker on War, the reader will find 、 
this concluding argument graphically exhibited ； and if Kings and 
Governments would wisely take for their guide the excellent Reflec- 
tions of M. Necker, instead of the mistaken notions of ambition, 
aggrandizement, and revenge, they would find that the most stable 
basis upon which they could buud their glory and future fame, is 
the cultivation of pacific relations with each other, by which they 
would bring down upon them the blessings of their subjects for the 

• " Historical Illastrations of the Origin and Comequences of War," being No. X. 
of the Series of the Tracts of the Peace Society. 
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prosperity and happiness that would, in consequence, be diffused 
throughout their respective dominions. 

Such is the object of this republication "of the 34th and 35th 
chapters of M. Necker's work, " On the Administration of the 
Finances of France." In justice to the author, the Committee of 
the Peace Society have given the two chapters entire : such opinions, 
therefore, as may appear to trench upon their belief of the unlawful- 
ness of all war, do not, by this republication, receive their sanction. 

June, 1831. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

CALAMITIES OF WAR. 



With what impatience have I wished to discuss this subject ！ 
How irresistibly has my heart been led to expatiate on the evils 
which are ever attendant on this terrible calamity ！ War, alas! 
impedes the course of every salutary plan' exhausts the sources of 
prosperity^ and diverts the attention of governors from the happiness 
of nations. It even suspends, sometimes, every idea 01 justice and 
humanity. In a word, instead of gentle and benevolent feelings, it 
substitutes hostility and hatred, the necessity of oppression, and the 
rage of desolation. 

The fixst idea that occurs to me, when I reflect on the origin of 
most wars, is, that those great combinations of politics which have so 
often kindled tlie torch of discord, and occasioned so many ravages, 
have very seldom merited all the admiration that has been so lavishly 
bestowed upon them. At least I might venture to say, that when a 
state is arrived at an illustrious height of power, it k owing to 
the want of a comprehension sufficiently extensive, and to aa 
incompetent knowledge of its resources, that continual anxieties 
are entertained, and the duration of the public tranquillity made 
to depend on such a variety of uncertain speculations. I might 
even veuture to observe, moreover, that in such nations it is a 



real misfortune for the people, when, by a kind of imitative spirit, 
their government has been' accustomed to contemplate the strength 
of states in those exterior connexions only, the texture and com- 
bination of which form what is called political science. Then the 
most subtle ideas concerning the balance of power become the 
predominant principles, and incessantly engross the attention. Hence 
arise those frequent wars of competition, of which the first renders 
a second more probable ； for in proportion as a state has been 
weakened by a war, it is so much the more apt to become jealous 
again ； because the sensations of iealousy are excited only by 
comparison ； and, in a course of years, it is sometimes one power, 
and sometimes another, that attracts political observation. Thus 
the history of all ages exhibits nations incessantly endeavouring 
to reduce each other to the same state of humiliation to which 
they had themselves been reduced by their own political mistakes. 
On the contrary, were every state to be sparing 01 its strength, 
to cultivate a proper knowledge of its resources, and to render 
them respectaole by a wise administration^ it would arrive, without 
effort, to that height of superiority it is so anxious to attain. 

I must likewise observe, that this kind of superiority is the only 
one of which the relative consequences, if I may so express myself, 
ttre universal. The triumphs of war «talt yott, n ひ doubt, above the 
nation you may conquer ； but as these triumphs commoi^ty require 
long efforts and great sacrifices, the exhausted state resulting- thence, 
necessarily alters the proportioa which existed between your strength 
and that of the great powers who were not engaged in your quarrel, 
and whose prosperity increased under the protection of that peaee 
which they enjoved. 

In a word* it cannot be denied, that the beigbt of greatness to 
which a nation may arrive by the wisdom of its administration, is the 
most commanding, and the most conducive to secure tiie respect of other 
nations. These arc much more jealous of the most insignificant acqui- 
sitions which are proposed to be gained by war or negotiation, than of 
tbat augmentation of greatness of which order i» the foundation. And 
this sentiment is natural ； for that prosperity which originates in the 
wise conduct of a sovereigD, Fenders his virtues also more conspicuous ： 
exhibiting them, at the same time, as a security against any abuse 
-which he might make of his augmented power. 



Of late years, it has been for the Bake of commerce in particular 
that such scenes of bloodshed have beed recorded. Commerce, that 
loose and indetertDinate idea, add き new lustre to political specula な ons ； 
and the public opinion, excited by a word that indicates an universal 
interest, is often misled itself in its decisions. I would lain ask 
those, who, from auch motives, are erer ready to be the advocates for 
，ar, " Do you know the balance of the commerce of your eountry ？ 
Mare you studied its elements ？ Have you sufiiciently examined 
wbetber the trade, in 'which yon desire to participate, will increase 
the national opulence? Do you well discern the causes and con- 
sequences of that opulence ？ Have you balanced the advantages you 
expect from war, against the injuries wiiicb commerce will wifitain 
£rom the augmented rate ox interest, occasioned by the multiplication 
of the government loans, and the dearaess of labour, vhich is a 
necessary consequence of the increase of taxes ？ Are you oertaifi, 
that while you endeavour to obtain a new branch of eommerce by 
the sword, yoa may not lose another, either through that deference 
which you will be obliged to pay to your ancient allies* or those con- 
cewion き that your new ones may require ？ In a word, are you suffi- 
ciently ftcquainted with the whole extent of your present prosperity ； 
and have yoa formed an estimate of all the sacrifices which the very 
end of youran&bition may deserve ？ Nothing is more simple than the 
word commerce in its vulgar acceptation ； nothing more complicated 
when it is applied to the universality of exchange!, to the importance 
of some, the inutility of others, the disadvantage of many; to politicfiJ 
views in short ； to labour, taxes, and all the unexpected combinatioDS 
which war and great events produce. Deliberate and deep reflection 
is necessary, then, before we determine to kindle the flames of a war 
for a commercial advantage. And it ought never to be forgotten, 
that in time of peace, a diminution of certain duties, a bounty o& 
•some exportatioDS, a privilege obtained from some foreign nations, 
and many other advantages resulting from a wise administration, are 
often of far greater value than the object which is proposed to be 
gained by fleets and armies. 

Nation 霧, in their savage state, were actuated by blind and unruly 
passions ； and these passions have been softened in some measure by 
the effect of civilization. But the multiplicity and oonfiuion of dif- 
ferent interests, which the ideas of money, commerce, national riches* 
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and the balance of power, have introduced, have become other cau 
of hostility and jealousy ； and as the science of government has i 
improved in proportion to the contradictions it had to reconcile, ai 
the difficulties it had to overcome, mankind still enjoy but imperfect 
the change in their condition. 

I would here submit to reflection, a consideration, with which 
have ever been forcibly struck. Most governments appear satisfies 
if at the conclusion of a bloody and expensive war, they have mac 
an honourable peace* Undoubtedly such a termination may satisfy 
state, wmch having been unjustly attacked, was reduced to the neces 
sity of repelling force by force. But that nation which might hav' 
avoided the enmity of other powers by more circumspect proceed 
ings, and that also which has undertaken a war from mere politica 
speculations, cannot be ignorant, that an estimate of the advai)tage£ 
which they derive from the treaty of peace, is not the only calculation 
worthy of their attention. Each has also to consider what would 
have been its situation at the period when the treaty was concluded, 
if war had not interrupted the course 01 its prosperity. 
- Such comparisons might have been often useful to all the potentates 
in Europe ； and England in particular, might have received the most 
- important instructions from them : but, as it is not in my power to 
enter into such an extensive detail, I shall confine myself to such 
reflections as are applicable to France. 

Let us suppose a war ia which this kingdom should be obliged to 
alienate from fifty to sixty millions o【 its annual revenue, (from 
2,187,500 ん to 2,625,000/. sterling) in order to pay the interest of the 
loans, which the preparations for war, the expenses of each campaign, 
and the liquidation of debts, had rendered necessary ； and let us next 
take a cursory view of the different uses to which government might 
have applied such a revenue, not only for the advancement of the 
national happiness, but for the augmentation of the military force. 

The distribution which I am going to make of this revenue does not 
indicate my absolute opinion on the subject. But in a calculation of 
tiiis kind I would anncipate objections, by showing how the different 
wishes that are formed iu a monarchy, with respect either to happiness 
or power, might have been perfectly accomplished. 

In the first place I find, that with eighteen millions (7 87,500/. eter- 
ling) of that annual revenue, the regimental companies might have 



been completed to their full complement, and the army augmented by 
50,000 infSantry, and ten or twelve thousand horse. 

I find, in the next place, that two millions of that revenue, 
(87,500/. sterling) which in time of peace would pay the interest 
of a loan of forty millions, ひ, 7 50,000 ん sterling) would have added to 
oar navy thirty men of war, and a proportionate number of mgates ; 
and this augmentation might have been maintained by four millions 
yearly (175,000/.) ~ Thus we see twenty-four millions (1,050,000/. 
sterling) of that revenue devoted solely to the military service. 

Let us now apply the Burplus to the various parts of administration^ 
and let us consider the result. 

With eighteen millions (787,500/. sterling) yearly, the price of 
salt might have been rendered uniform throughout the kingdom, by 
reducing it one-third in the provinces of little gabels** and two-thirds 
in those of the great, and not increasing the charges of the privileged 
provinces. 

With from four to five millions'({rom'l 7 5,000^. to 218,7502. sterling) 
annually, the interior parts of the kingdom might have been freed 
from all custom-house duties, without raising those levied on the 
exports and imports of the kingdom, or carrying to account the im- 
provements I suggested "when treating on this subject. 

With 2,500,000 livres' (109,375?. sterling) Berving to pay the 
interest of successive loans to the amount of fifty millions, (2， 187, 500 乙 
sterling) all the necessary canals might have been executed, that are 
still wanting in the kingdom. 

With one million more per annum, (43,750Z. sterling) government 
might be enabled to bestow sufficient encouragement on all the esta- 
blishments of industry that can advance the prosperity of France. 

With 1,500,000 livres (65,625/. sterling,) the sums annually des- 
tined to give employment to the poor might be doubled ； and while 
great advantages would thus accrue to the inhabitants of the country^ 
the neighbouring communications might be multiplied. 

With the same sum, the prisons throughout the kingdom might ia 
a few years be improved, and all the charitable institutions brought to 
perfection. 

And with 2,000,000 annually, (87,500/. sterling) the clearing of 
the waste lands might proceed with incredible vigour. 

搴 The gabel is an excise on sal に 
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These distributions amount to Uurty«ane millionB, (1,356,25' 
sterling) which, joined to twenty-four millions (1,050,000/. aterlir 
for military expenses, make together the annual revenue of fi£by-fi 
millions employed as above (2 ,406, 250 ん sterling) a sum equal to tL 
which I have supposed to be alienated for the disbursements of the wt 

The distributions which I have thus suggested, it is erident, mi 
be modified in many different mannera ； but it is sofficieiit to percei， 
the immense advantages which this simple statement exhibits, whetlu 
with, respect to the strength and prosperity of the kingdom, or for tl 
aBsietance and solace of the indigent class of people. 

This is not all : for if we estimate, the diminution of commerc 
which results from a war of fire or six years' duration, it will be foun' 
that the kingdom is deprived of a considerable increase of riches. 

In fine, war, and the loans which it occasions, create a very sensi 
ble rise in the rate of interest On the contrary, peace, under a wis< 
administration, would lower it annually, were it only in consequence 
bf the increase of specie, and of the influence of the stated reimburse- 
ments. This succeesive reduction of interest k likewise a source oi 
ineBtimable advantages to commerce # agriculture, and the finances. 

Let these effects be now compared with the advantages which a 
fortunate wax (and all wars are not so) would give to a kingdom arrived 
at that height of prosperity by which France is now distinguished ； 
and let this comparkon be made, not in a desultory manner, but by 
the aid of reflectkm and science, and it will be found, for the most 
part, that ten seeds have been sown, in order to gather the fhdt of one. 

Undoubtedly, with so maoiy powerful means, a government may 
expect, witii great probability, to humble ito rivals, and exteaa its 
dominions. But, to employ ita resources for the happiness of its sub- 
jects ； to command respect without the assistance and dangers of an 
ever restless policy ； this is a condi^et, which alone can correspond to 
the greatness of its situation ； and which displays at once a knowledge 
of its ascendancy and of tke advantages to be derived from it By 
such a conduct a government imitates those beneficent rivers,, whose 
rapid current cannot be impeded, but which, in their majestic course, 
encourage navigation, facilitate commerce, and fertilize the country 
without iB^ury and devastation. 

It is not war, but a wise and pacific administration, that can pro- 
cure all the advantages of which France may be yet in want. 
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.856,2501 、 The quantity of specie in the kingdom is immense ； but the want 

【 steriiog) of public ecmfidence very often oocasions the greate part of it to be 

f hoarded up. 

taitothat The population of the kingd(»n is immense ； but the excea» and 

ftbewu, nature of the taxes impoverisli and dishearten the inbaoitsnts of the 

ent, wxf country* In a state of miaeiy the human species is weakened, and 

pereeive the number of children who die before their strength can be matured, 

whether is no looger in a natural pfoportion. 

， for tbe The revenue of the sovereign is immense ； but the public debt con- 
somes two»fifth» of it ； and nothing can dimnuafa this burthen but the 

amerce fruits of a prudent economy, and the lowering of tiie nte of, interest, 

foond Hie contributioiis of the nation, in partknkr, are immense ； bat 

). it is only by the BtrengtLening of pnbtic ciedit, that goyemnmit 

sem^ can- succeed in finding sufficient resources in extraordinary emer- 

wiae gencies. イ 

ence Finally, the balance of cooomerce m fkvour of the kingdma is an im^ 

tne- mense source of riches; but wwr iaterrupts the currenL Hence 

« resalte «d important reflection ； namely, that die nation which derhres 

9, tbe most considerable advantages from peace, makes also the greatest 

cb ft sacrifices, whenever it renounces that state of quiet and prosperity. 

Wed What, then, would be the case, if, whicb cumot be avoided, we join 

ed ； to all these consideratioiis, the afiecting representations of the cak- 

by milies insepuraUe from vna ？ How would it appear were we to 

io«t endeavour to form an estimate of the lives and sufferings of men: ？ And 

ae, as the speculations of the understanding are uncertain, and mere 

&y teasoning i& deficient often in that energy which, is peculiar to the affec^ 

iU tions, we cannot too ardently wish, that the muustera of kings may 

b- possess that deep sense of humanity which animates every thought, 

n Then, an examination into the motives tluit may determine the com - 

mencement of a war, wiB appear to be the moat serious of all deti* 

1 beFati(MU : a sellable emotion will then affect all those vrho may be 



き ommcHied to tbk discmeion ； and, in the midst of a council, in 
which ende»Toim might be used to influence the opsnion of the 
sovereign, the most upright of hU servants might perhaps hare tbe 
courage to address him in this language ： 一 
" Sire, 

" War is the source of so many evik, it is so terrible a scourge, 
that a gracious and discerning Pruice ought never to undertake it but 
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from motives of justice that are indisputable ； and it behoves tfa 
greatest monarch in the world to give that example of the morality c 
kings, which assures the happiness of humanity, and the tranquillity a 
nations. Do not give way, Sire, to vain anxieties, nor to uncertaii 
expectations. Ah ！ what have you to fear, and what can excite you] 
jealousy ？ You reign over 26,000,000 of men. Providence, with s 
bountiful hand, has diffused the choicest blessings throdgh your em- 
pire, by multiplying the productions of every kind. Your kingdom 
acquires as much specie every year as all die rest of Europe collec- 
tively taken. You enjoy immense revenues ； and the prudent distri- 
bution of them may enable you constantly to maintain fleets and 
armies capable of commanding respect from the nations envioas of 
your power. The war to which you are advised, will cost you, 
perhaps, . eight or nine hundred millions (from 35,000,000/. to 
39,375,000/. sterling) ； and were even victory every where to fol- 
low your arms, you will devote to death, or to cruel Bufferings, so 
great a number of your subjects, that were any one, "who :coold 
read futurity, to present you this moment with the list, you would 
start back with horror. Nor i8 this yet all : your people, who have 
scarcely had a respite, you are going to crush with new taxes. 
You are going to slacken the activity of commerce and manuf^tures, 
those inestimable sources of industry and "wealth ； and, in order 
to procure soldiers and seamen, the men accustomed to the cultivation 
of the earth will be forced from the interior provinces, and a hundred 
thousand families, perhaps, will be deprived of the hands that support 
them. And when crowned by the most splendid success, after 
so many evils, after so many calamities, what may you perhaps 
obtain ？ An unsteady ally, uncertain gratitude, an island more thau 
two thousand leagues from your empire, or some new subjects in 
another hemisphere, Alas ！ you are invited to nobler conquests. 
Turn your eyes to the interior parts of your kingdom* Consider 
what communications and canals may still be wanting. Behold those 
pestilential marshes that ought to be dreuned, and those deserted lands 
which would be cultivated oa the first tender of support from govern- 
ment. Behold that part of your people whom a diminution of taxes 
wouia excite to new undertakings. Look,- more especially, on that 
other truly wretched class, who stand in immediate need of succour in 
order to support the misery of their situation. In the mean time, in 
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I ft bebei order to effectuate so many benefits, a small part of the revenue* 
the nuniji which you are going to consume in the war to which you are advised » 
9tr8Dqoi|i would perhaps be sufficient. Are not the numerous inhabitants of 
>r to oBoaiB your extensive dominions sufficient to engage your paternal love ？ 
m excite 戸 And, if I may be allowed to say it, is not their happiness equal to the 
deuce, tilki greatest extent of good which it is in the power of a single man to 
igh your (i perform ？ But if you are desirous of new subjects, you may acquire 
our Idi^k them without the effusion of blood, or the triumphs of a battle ； for 
iropecdb they will spring up in every part of your empire, fostered by the be- 
ufent き neficent means that are in your hands. A gooa government multiplies 
i fleets mi men as the morning dews of the spring unfold the buds of plants, 
envioni/ Before you seek, therefore, beyond tlie ocean, for those new subjects 
^ ， which are unknown to you, reflect that, in order to acquire them, 
) 舰 & you are going to sacrifice a greater number of those who love you, 
re to g whom you love, whose ndelity you have experienced, and whose hap- 
sr j B g 8ftt pinesa is committed to your protection. What personal motive can 
J0 ^ then determine you to war ？ Is it the splendour of victories for which 
a wobU you hope ？ Is it the ambition of a greater name in the annala of 
お ま mankind ？ fiut is renown then confined to bloodshed and devas- 
, tation ？ And is that which a monarch obtains, by difiiising ease and 
c ^ BJ&f happiness throughout his dominions, unworthy of consideration? 
ま Titus reigned only three years; and his name, transmitted from age 
^ ofl to age, by the love of nationB, is still introduced, in our days, in all 
^ the eulogies of princes. 

w "Do not doubt it. Sire, a wise administration is of more value 

^ to you than the most refined political system ； and if, to auch re - 

^ sources, you unite that empire over other nations which is acquired 

^ by a transcendent character of justice and moderation, you will enjoy 

ね at once the greatest glory, and the most formidable power* Ah! 

Sire, exhibit this magnificent spectacle to the world ； and then, if 
triumphal arches be wanting, make the tour of your provinces ； and, 
， preceded by all the good you have diffused, appear surrounded by the 

blessings of your people, and the ecstatic acclamations of a grateful 
nation, made happy by its sovereign." 

Such is nearly the language of an honest minister, impressed with a 
deep sense of the various duties of his station. I cannot believe that 
such, reflections would be foreign to political deliberations. At first, 
they would be thought extraordinary, and the minister who were to 
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argue thus would not be' allovred file views of on enlightened き tales - 
man. Bat as Reason also has her dignity and ascendency, the 
minister -who should adaiowledge her authority, and 冒 ho, devoid alike 
of fear and of every selfish view, should dare to advance great truths* 
might perhaps foree his way through prejudice, or habitual ideas.. 
Ideas of this kind, I confess, hare a most extenuTe inflaenee, and 
sometimes possess the mind to such a degree, that we become 
stnmgers to the most natural sentiments. I cannot remember 
without ehuddering, to have seen the following statement, in an 
' estimate of the money requisite for the exigences of war ： 

Forty thousand men to be embarked for the colonies 40,000 

To be deducted one-third for the first year's mortality 13,333 

Remainder 26,667 

A clerk in office makes his calculation in cool blood. A minister, 
on the perusal, has seldom any other laea thaa of the expense, and 
tarns with unconcern to the next leaf, to examine the result of the 
whole. 

How can one here refrain from indulging very melancholy sensa- 
tions ？ Alas ！ if by any law of nature unknown to me, mankind 
deserved so much indifference, I should be very wrong to write, and 
to be 80 earnestly solicitous for their welfare. I should be mjstlf 
but a vile heap of dust, which the wind of life agitates for a moment. 
But I entertain a more exalted idea of our existence, and of the 
spkit that informs it. I entertain a more exalted idea of the relative 
impressions stamped by & cuvme hand, and which connect us all with 
each olher. 

Citizens, it is obeerred, are indebted to their country. Undoubt- 
edly ： but it is government ^hich regulates this debt ； and, therefore, 
the saoificet which it requires are just or unjust, supportable or 
dreadful, according to the wisdom of its deliberations. 

Mankind, and the apologistB for war, have, in every age, been 
customed to it. Certainly ； and in every age also have storms destroyed 
the harvests : the pestilence has spread around its envenomed breath $ 
intolerance has sacrificed her victims ； and crimes of every kind have 
desolated the earth. Bat Reason also has obBtmately fought against 
Folly ； Morality against Vice ； Art against Disease ； and the industry 
of mankind against the rigour of bad seasons. That barbarous 
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nations, condemned to w^nt and wretchedness by their ignorance, 
have been impelled to seek countries in which the progress of the arts, 
and a variety of riches, promised them unknown advantages, is not to 
be wondered at; the motives for this invaBion may be conceived* 
whenever, by coosent, the authority of reason and humanity is dis- 
carded. But in our times, when the general perfection of industry, 
and the knowledge of commerce have rendered the enjoyments of 
mankind more equal, wars seem to depend rather upon the particular 
ambition of Princes, and the restless spirit of their councils. 

But I hear it stated as a last objection that men delight in liazardd, 、 
and often seek them of tiieir own accord. I allow it ； and many, in 
Hie career of danger, acquire distinguished affluence and honours. 
But those who have no other compensation for their blood than the 
most indispensable subsiitence* if they are not enlisted in the service 
by force, nor retained in it by discipline, are actuated by a sentiment 
defined by example and opinion. But admitting that some men have 
voluntarily placed themaelvei in a situation whiclTthey know to be 
exposed to calamities, will the nature of these calamines be changed 
by that oonsideration ？ The ignorance of the vulgar is a protracted 
minority ； and in every situation in wbich they may be impelled by 
circumstances, neither their first ehaice» nor their first impulse, u to 
be considered in this argument. We must study their sentiments in 
thoee moments when, distraoted by a thousand excruciating paint, yet 
atiU lingering in existence, they are carried off in heaps from tha 
fatal field in which they have been mowed down by the enemy ： we 
must etady their sentiments in those noisome hospitals in which they 
are crowded together, and where the sufferings they endure, to pre- 
serve a languishing existence, so forcibly prove the value they set upon 
the preservation of their lives, and the greatness of the sacrifice to 
vfaich they had been exposed : we ought alio to study tiieir senti- 
laents in those momenta iu which, perhaps, to such a variety of woe, 
is added the bitter remcmbraaoe of that momentary error, which has 
l«d thorn to euolr misery : we ought, more especially, to study their 
9«Qtuaent8 on bowd those ships on fire, in which there is but a 
moment between tkem and the most cruel death; and on those 
ramparts where snbtenaneous explosion announces, that ia an instant 
they are to be buried under a tremendous hes^ of stones and rubbish. 
But the e«xth has covered them* the sea has swallowed them up, and 
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we think of them no more. Their voice, extinguished for ever, can 
no longer arraign the calamities of var. What unfeeling survivors 
are we ！ While we walk over mutilated bodies and shattered bones, 
we exult in the glory and honours of which we alone are the heirs. 

Let me not be reproached with having dwelt too long x>n these 
melancholy representations. We cannot exhibit them too often ； so 
much are we accustomed, in the very midst of society, to behold 
nothing in war and all its attendant horrors, but an honourable 
employment for the courage of aspiring youth, and the school in 
which the talents of great officers are unfolded ； and such is the effect 
of this transient intoxication, that the conversation of the polite circles 
in the capital is often taken for the general wish of the natioiu Oh ！ 
ye governors, do not suffer yourselves to be deceived by this mistaken 
voice. They, whose impulse you are so ready to follow, will be 
astonished soon at your condescension; so shallow are their sentiments, 
and so little conformaDle* especially to their real interest ！ To men 
of aa indolent tufa, events, and novelty in course, are necessary. 
After a long peace, they are impatient for the tumult of war, as we 
sometimes see the shepherds of the mountains, tired with the unifor- 
mity of the scei\e, long for a storm or tempest, that agitated nature 
may exhibit a new spectacle to their eyes. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that in the midst of the bustle of society, 
the mind is set in motion by simple ideas only ； not having leisure to 
enter into auy deliberate discussions. Thus the hopes of success, the 
splendour of a victory, and the humbling of a nation, of whose greats 
ness we are jealous, these are the ideas ^bat are seized with avidity ； 
but the magnitude of the expense, the hapDy and productive uses to 
which that expense might have been applied, and alas ！ must it be re- 
peated ？ the death and destructaon of those men, whose funeral pro. 
cessions vre do not behold ； all those different considerations which 
are necessarily connected with each other, are almost constantly dis* 
regarded, or the impression which thev leave is at least too fugitive. 

It is the duty, therefore, of superior minds, vhose reflections are 
more enlarged and comprehensive, and who are guided by those two 
great lights, thought and sensibility ； it is their duty to offer, to 
defend, to animate, 11 possible, those rational ideas that are propitious 
to mankind. It is their duty to draw those ideas from that obscurity 
in wmch they are involved, in order to invest them with their due 
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splendour and ascendancy* Nor is it less their duty, to avoid being 
dazzled by the illusions of false glory, that they may reserve their first 
homage for those general and beneficent Tirtues that, before all and 
above all, are the tutelar genii of nations. For my part, far from regret- 
ting that I have opposed, to the best of my abilities* those chimeras 
^iat are subversive of the happiness of mankind, and of the true great- 
ness of states ； far froin being apprdiensive that I have displayed too 
much zeal for truths that are repugnant to so many passions and pre- 
posaeanons ； I believe these truths to be so useful, bo essential, and so 
perfectly just ； in a word, I am so deeply affected by them, that after 
haying supported them by my feeble voice in the course of my admi- 
nistration, and endeavoured even from my retirement to diffuse them 
"wide, I could wish that the last drop of my blood were employed to 
trace them on the minds of all. 

And you, more especially, I invite to enforce those principles who 
are peeuliarly bound to do it, from the sacred character of your order, 
and the rank you occupy in the church. Never forget that vou are 
ministers of peace ； and when you are bestowing, your benediction oa 
the banners, when you are conisecrating victories aod trophies, let your 
heart be sensible above all to the miseries of mankind, and let your 
eloquence recal them to the consciences of kings. Leave to the 
world and its histonaos the care of celebrating the heroes of death and 
vengeance ； for in the tumult of destructive passions, pity sita best on 
you. Endeavour to make the sovereign beloved for his virtues, and 
his ministers for their wiBdom ； but never adopt the language of cour- 
tiers, when you speak in the name of Him, before whom all the 
potentates of the earth are nothing. 

The subject wbich I am now discussing is of importance to every 
nation ； and it cannot be observed without? pain, that war is not the 
only cause that multiplies the calamities of mankind. Another cause 
may be traced to that genius, absolutely military, which is sometimes 
the effect and Bomejtunes the harbinger of var. Several States are 
alxeady converted, as it were, into a vast body of barracks ； and the 
ancoessiye angmentBtion of diacipHned armies increases taxes, fear, and 
slavery, in the same proportion. In short, by an unfortunate reaction, 
the excessive expenses which are occasioned by this unnatural situa- 
tion, excite the desire to render them productive by conquests ； and 
in proportion as sovereigns succeed in extending their dominions, 
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despotism becomes more necessary to them ； and one day, its influence 
will not !>e thought sufficiently rapid to connect so many parts toge- 
ther. PkiDces, then, may consider reflection as incompatible with 
their views ； and actuated, perhaps, by an ambition, similar to that of 
meohaniciuiB wad machiniBts, their ultimate aim may be to discover 
some secret, in order to ttop or put in motion, by a single spring, a]^ 
the wishes of their subjects. What a degradatioii of hitman nataie I 
What a sacrifioe offiered to the ambition of an indiTidual ! These 
ideas, indeed, are less obvious, when in such monaichies, as is the case 
at present, there are several sovereigns endued with a superior spin!:, 
and who, baing often agitated by different sentiments, would reconcile 
the national genius from which they derive a penonal aatufecticm, 
with the military principle き that tire suitable to tfa/eir politics; but men 
pass away ； and with them sometimes vanish all tfaealleviatkxu wbick 
resulted from tibeir character. 

Tbit vpa\t of the reflections which I have hitherto made, ia not ap- 
plicable only to the nations whose intereets are regulated by the plea- 
tare of an io(^vidua}. I address myself equally to you Great Nation,* 
to whom the spirit of liberty communicates all its force. J^et the 
enersry of your soul, let that abundance, or that communitii of know- 
ledge whick results from it, lead you to thoie sentiments of political 
humanity, which are so well connected wkh elevated thoughts. Be 
not influenced by a blind avidity for riches, by the pride of confidence, 
or a perpetual jealousy of others. And since the waves of the ocean 
free you from the impenous yoke of disciplbfid armies, recollect, that 
your first attention i« due to the preservation of that precious govern- 
ment you enjoy. Tremble, lest you one day become indifferent to it, 
if from the excee^ive taxes which war accumulates, you expose to the 
drea4iul eonfiiete of private interest, that public and patriotic sentiment 
which has so lonsr been the source of your greatness and your felidfy. 
In a word, as in every country, when the temporary reign of particular 
passione i« over, men caet an eye on that d^oeitoiy of the rights of men 
and citizens of which you are still the guardians, recollect that you are 
accountable to all mankind for that liberty, the last remains of which 
you preserve ； that if, in one part of the world, its traces are soon 
efikoed, the type and remembrance of ifc may still be lound somewhere. 
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• And mfty you, young and rising Nation,* whose generous efforts 
kave released ycwi from your European yoke, make the righto, you 
have acquired still more respected by the world, by employing your* 
selves constantly in promoting the public happiness. Saciifice it not 
to vague notions of pdicy* and the deceptive cakulatioiis of warlike 
ambitnm; avoid, or at least keep as muoh as possible aloof from the 
pas»onB which agitate our hemisphere. Derive from our decayed 
institutiims only the ksscms o£ experience, and long may you pre- 
serve the simfdicity of the primitive ages ！ Finally, do honour to 
huikian nature, by showing that if left to its own energies, it is sliU 
papaUe of those virtuea which support ordtt, mi of that wisdom 
which insures tsanquillity. 

. What more eaa be said ？ Here I should stop, for my feeble voice 
m altogether unequal to the digoitj of so important a subject ； never- 
theless, I venture once more to solicit a moment's attentiojQi< It is in 
coDsideratioiis of public good and just coBceptions of true powelr, tbat 
1 have hitherto -ought motives to deter aavereign« from the spunt 
oi war and of jealousy ； but I ahould imperfectly perform the taek 
yfbioh I have undertaken, if I did not endeavour to interest them in 
truths' tke defence of which I h»ye undertaken, by urging on them 
tlie'doBe connexion of these truths with their personal hap]UBes&; and 
the fdlowing reflections are devoted to the accompaniment of this 
duty. 

' Kings are soon weary of amusements and vanities ； pleasures aati* 
xupate their wishes add long before other men they experience satiety. 
Born in the midst of the pomp of courts and of the abject yeneratioii 
of those by whom they are ranroundtid ； accustomed from infancy to 
the splendour of a throne, the brillitnt du^ays of royalty make no 
impreBsioa on Uiem ； they eontinually require new objects to interest 
them or to divert their attention, and to deliver them from the 
ennui which preys upon them. Some have built palaces and 
pyramids to resuscitate in them the dormant ideas of their grandeur ； 
the ambition of others has iacreased their dominions without feeling 
the kaat coBipunctiozi at saerificiiig the life and property of their sub- 
jects, only to add some leagues of land to 20 or 30,000 which they 
already poeaess, without Hs contributing to thek liappioess ； a still 
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greater number, indifferent to every body else, consume their reign in 
effeminacy and inactivity ： 一 those are, without doubt, the most happy 
who, endowed with elevated and susceptible minds, have experienced 
the pleasures to be derived from public beneficence. It is only in the 
exercise of this virtue that a king can find a satisfaction always new 
and delightful ~ the objects it embraces are bo extended, so diversified^ 
that the pleasures it gives, though unwearied, are never exhausted, 
and he soon feels a predilection for the idecus of order and duty wtuch 
instil into him new energies. Thus, while false glory constantly leans 
for support on the praise of men, and only enjoys itseli in the midst 
of shouts and acclamations, public beneficence infuses every day, yea; 
every moment, consolations into the hearts of those who are fully 
imbued with its spirit : these are, if we may so say, benefits indepen- 
dent of accidents ； neither time, nor men, nor ingratitude, can deprive 
us of them. 

How much has ambition, however dazzling and renowned, even 
that of victories and conquests, disquietude and remorse for its atten- 
dants ！ In the midst of battles and of ruins, ― in the midst of heaps of 
cindeniy when the flames have destroyed flourishing cities, ― from the 
graves of that field where whole armies are buried, without doubt a 
name is raised and commemorated in history, even that of a sovereign 
who to satiate liis thirst for glory, has commanded these ravages, has 
willed these desolations* We of the present day may compare them to 
those extinguished volcanoes which have vomited forth fire, brimstone, 
and bitumen, the remembrance of which sometimes excites our asto- 
nishment ； but the dreadful traces of desolation which mark the progress 
of a warlike and victorious prince leave no evidence of his enjoy- 
ment. I ； will depict to myself this prince in the zenith of his glory 
and of his triumphs, and at this moment imagine him, after he has 
been listening to the flatteries of his courtie ね, and feels, as it were, 
intoxicated with their praises, when he enters into his closet alone, 
holding in his hand the details of all the horrors of a battle: he reads 
attentively the recital, not as a mere curious inquirer, who, having 
nothing to reproach himself with, calmly takes* a view of the eTents, 
but as the author of such an accumulation of wrongs, and of which 
there is not one, perhaps, for which in the inmost recesses of his 
soul, his conscience does not reproach him : he is at the same time on 
the point of giving orders for a fresh effusion of blood 一 of increasing 
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the weight of the taxes— of aggravating the misfortunes of his people 一 
of laying his conquering arm heavily on them* What distressing re- 
flections must present themselves to faim, what gloomy thoughts must 
assail him ！ At this moment he would lain recal the crowd that had 
surrounded him. "Return," he would spontaneously exclaim/' return, 
and repeat to me all that has even now intoxicated me ； alas ！ you 
are a&r off, and I find myself in a frightful desert, 一 in solitude ； I no 
longer discover the traces of my former seioitiments, the light which 
dazzled me is extinguished, my joy is departed, and my glory 
vanished ！,, Such is nearly the train of reflections that would present 
themselves to the monarch when alone ； in the mean time night comes 
on, darkness and silence cover the earth, peace appears to reign every 
where except in his breast; the plaintive cries of the dying, the tears 
of ruined families, the various evils of which he is the author, present 
themselves to his view and disturb his imagination 一 altogether restless, 
every thing keeps him in a state 01 indecision, a dream ― the noise of 
the wind 一 a clap of thunder, are sometimes sufficient to agitate him, 
and remind him of ms own insignificance. " Who am I," he is impelled 
to say, "who am I, that I should command so many ravages, and cause 
so many tears to flow ？ Born to be the benefactor, I am the scourge of 
mankina. Is this the use to which I should appropriate the treasures 
which are at my disposal, and that I should make of the power with 
which I am iutrasted ？ Either there is no order, design, nor cause, 
in th や universe, and morality is a mere fiction, or I shall have hereafter 
to deliver up an account, and what will this account be ？" It is then 
in vain for him to attempt to prop up his pnde and to exculpate him. 
self in his own eyes, by presenting to the Supreme Being his successes 
and his triumphs ； he feels, as it were, an invisible band which re- 
pulses him, and which seems to refuse to acknowledge him. Dis- 
turbed with these cogitations, he endeavoun, at last, to bury in sleep 
the moments which thus annoy him, impatient for the dawn of day, 
for the splendour of the court, and the concourse of his servants, to 
dissipate his anguish, and to restore to him his illusions. 

Ah ！ what a different picture does the life pf a beneficent king 
present to us ！ We pass from nights of storm and tempest to days pure 
and serene, in which the tranquillity of nature incites in every being 
the charm of existence and the sense of happiness. A beneficent 
king finds in the inclination of his soul a continual source of pleasing 
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sensations, and in his intellectual employments he finds objects always 
interesting. There is nothing in nature, nothing in the order of society 
indifferent to him, because every thing is more or leses connected with 
the de&tinies of men* &nd with that felicity of which they are capable 
of partaking. In drawing nearer to them, through his love of them, 
and his consideration for thdr good, he displays none of that haughty 
pride* in which originates the great distance that too usually exista 
between princes and Uueir eubjecte, and which isolates tbem» as it 
were, from mankind ； but it is a most animated and exalted aentimeot^ 
which takes cognizance of every tbisg that caa praeaote tiie general 
happines & Lastly, by learning in good time to abstract ha thought^ 
from self, and to occupy them with the good of otbers, the besfificent 
king prolongs his pleasures ； and old age, satiety, and weariness of 
8pirit,"which usually quench the energies of other men, seem to respect 
bis ！ He who makes his power entirely subservient to his ambitioni 
is soon convinced of the resistance which he must encounter from 
accidents, opposing interests* and the limitation of his re&ouxces. : lie 
is as a pilot who, while guiding his vessel through rocks, hears each 
moment the crash of its timbers breaking or giving way. The pnnc^ 
who eminently devotes himself to the prosperity id his kingdom aad 
to the public good, will also Kodoubtedly meet with acme obatacles, 
but these obstacles neither sour nor iriitafce him ； when the end h$ 
proposes is boniest md virtuous, his cooscieiice is ea&y, and tbece is • 
harmony between lm inclinatioQS aud his duty, which, in the midst 
of difficulties, preserves a calmoiew and tranquillity 'm tke b^e^st of the 
monarch. So far ia he from avoiding owa reftection» 嚴 and thus 
shortening the moments of life* that he enjoys himself in xecolLection 
and meditation, ajad in all tho-e actions of the wMch eoncentrate 
a man within himself. The shadows of the night, by gAtbeiuig 
abound him coosoling recdU^qtiona of the p^st, enUven his retirement; 
the coacussions of agitated nature, fiftr from distuxbiog his imaguut- 
tk>n t awaken in him ideas which sweetly harmonise with his feelings ； 
the love of mankind with which he ia &ixdttea， tbe public beneroleace 
with which he is aiumated, that order which he has been desirous to 
maintain, recalls to his miiui the most sublime recotkctions,, and, by 
displaying his means and capabilities for promoting the good of his 
subjects^ raises him to some conception of that Infinite Being who seems 
to have created the world by one single volition of love aad power. 
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rn this constant career of purity of sentiment and of a corresponding 
conduct the beneficent king sees his days pass away, ~ and when 
warned by a long succession of years that the period draws nigh in 
which his strength must give way, he surveys with tranquillity this 
inevitable hour"; and when his time for acting and forming projects is 
closed, he casts a look back on his reign, and, satisfied with the wise 
use he has made of his power, resigns himself to those hopes of which 
virtuous and sensible souls are alone capable. 

How different is the closing scene of that sovereign, whose views 
were influenced by ambition only and the love of war ！ How often 
does this last moment appear terrible to him, and of what avail are 
his most glorious exploits ？ Weighed down by age and sickness, when 
the shades of death surround him, and he would fain chase away the 
melancholy reflections that haunt him, does he then command his 
attenaants to entertain him with a recital of ms victorious battles ？ 
Does he order those trophies to be spread before him, on which he 
might discern the tears that watered them ？ No ； all these ideas 
terrify and distract him. " / have oeen too foni of war, 9 ' was the 
last speech of the most powerful of kings ； such, were the words he 
addressed to his great grandson ！ Too late regret ！ which certainly 
did not suffice to calm the agitations of his soul ！ Ah ！ how much 
happier he would have been, if, after a reign similar to that of Titus 
and Antoninus, fie bad been able to say to the young prince, " I have 
experienced all sorts of pleasures : I have been acquainted iivith all 
kinds of glory ： believe a dying king ； I have found no real content, 
but in the good I have been able to do ； tread in my steps : entertain 
for your people the same tender affection I have felt for them ； instead 
of destroying the establishments I have formed for the prosperity of 
the state ； instead of rejecting my principles of order and economy ； 
instead of abolishing the laws I have promulgated for the benefit of 
the lower class and the comfort of the wretched, proceed still farther, 
and let our names, blended together, be equally blessed ： but when, 
in the early period of your reign, you hear the tumultuous acclamations, 
that will be addressed to you, do not believe you are already in pos- 
session of the love of your subjects, nor that it is so very easy to 
merit their affection : consider, that these first expressions are the 
cries of hope : the people have so many wants, and are so incapable 
of distinguishing the degree of good which the best of kings may 
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perform, that if the sovereign whom they do not yet know, and of 
whose virtues or abilities they are yet ignorant, only leaves a free 
scope to their wishes and expectations, he will always excite and 
satisfy the imagination. Let this idea increase your compassion for 
those numerous beings, who, from their ignorance and affecting sim - 
pKcity, believe that kings can redress all their grievances ； and let it 
preserve you from a premature pride. The only just opinion of us, 
- is that which we leave behind ； the only glory, that which remains 
attached to our memory. My task is now at an end, and you are 
going to begin yours : yes, a moment longer, and those courtiers 
who surround me will attend -on you; a moment longer, and the 
drums of the guards will announce your accession, and all the 
splendour of the throne will be displayed before your eyes. Do not 
suffer yourself to be dazzlea by these brilliant seductions of the su- 
preme rank : but more especially resist those wrong ideas of the 
greatness ot kings, which ambitious or interested men "will endeavour 
to'inculcate in you : you will be rendered envious of the power of 
other nation; ゆ e おお you. have time to be acquainted with your own ； 
you will be ur^d to destroy their felicity, before you have time to 
reflect on the gSod you may do to your own subjects ； you will be 
solicited to overttirn the peace of the world, befofe you have secured 
^the msdntenance of order witlun your own Kingdom ； and you will 
'•*be inspired with^ffee desire of increasing your dominions, before you 
have even ascertainea what cares and informations are necessary to 
govern with prudence the smallest of your provinces. • Mistrust, alas ！ 
that variety of proiects with which they endeavour to seduce the am- 
bition and vanity of sovereigns, or to excite these passions in them ： 
mistrust all those systems with whtch they attempt to make them 
forget, not only the limits of th€ir faculties, but the shortness of their 
Mie, and every thing that they have' in common with other men : stay 
by ine a little longer, my son ！ t6 learn that the sovereign of a most 
powerful cpapire vanishes from the surface of the earth with less ninse 
tfaan a" leaf that falls from the tree, or a light that is extinguished." 
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